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BOOK based on household suffrage we shall give Mr. Chamberlain all he
y* ^ wants, and we shall repent our folly as the trees in the fable re-
1884. pented of having given the woodman a handle for his axes".
Another moderate, Mr. W. H. Smith, darkly suggested that if
Chamberlain's "auxiliaries" were brought by the million into the
electorate they might "devaluate" the existing votes of other
people. Mr. Marriott, already mentioned as a sedulous enemy of
the Radical leader, continued to depict him as a rich sybarite
masquerading as a jacobin and manipulating a sinister Caucus
in the interests of his own ambition. Mr. Marriott proclaimed
that "it was impossible for him any longer to support a Cabinet
in which Mr. Chamberlain was a leading influence". Thereupon,
changing his party and resigning his seat, this assailant, edifying
to relate, was re-elected for Brighton by an increased majority.
A popular Tory cartoon showed the Birmingham horse as the
plunger of the Ministerial four-in-hand, and added: "If they don't
get rid of him he'll get rid of them". Amidst the rancour of the
shipping controversy he found but feeble support on his own
side, and many Whig members were outright mutineers. Though
Punch had stood well by him, coarser caricature showed him as
the sea-sick passenger.1
Steeled by adversity and abuse in the spring of 1884, the Radi-
cal leader became the more steady and relentless in his major
strategy. He and his nearest friends were possessed by one heart-
ening conviction. In spite of all difficulties at home and abroad
Liberalism by enlarging the electorate would double its strength
and overwhelm its opponents. "As long as we keep the Franchise
Bill driving on we are in the best position, in or out, that a party
ever was in, in our time." So buoyantly wrote2 from Dublin
Castle, a gloomy place, Chamberlain's old friend, Sir George
Trevelyan, who was himself years before the real pioneer of wider
suffrage in the counties.
n
At the end of February Gladstone found himself able at
last to bring in the great and long-delayed Bill, and he intro-
duced it by an exalted and skilful oration. The President of the
Board of Trade did not intervene until March 27, when he spoke
1 Moonshine, March 15, 1884.                2 January 16, 1884.